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Shifts in Anti-Semitic Activity 


The anti-Semites have changed their tactics during re- 
cent years, They have “abandoned their former brash and 
obvious tactics.” They “have now developed a sense of 
public relations.” ‘‘They exploit current legitimate issues, 
toning down, if not eliminating, open anti-Semitism. They 
aim to win the support of respectable elements, rather 
than the lunatic fringe following which they so highly 
prized in Christian Front days.” 

These summaries are found in a report, Anti-Semitic 
Activity in the United States, issued as a pamphlet, 1954, 
by the American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. The report is confined to an appraisal 
of organized anti-Semitism. It is stated that until about 
20 years ago, the United States was comparatively free 
of this activity, but with Hitler’s rise, the movement has 
gone on here with varying effect for two decades. 

“Overt anti-Semitism reached its high-water mark in 
the United States in 1939,” it is reported. “By 1947 or- 
ganized anti-Semitism had reached its lowest ebb. The 
advent of the cold war brought many of these agitators 
back into the open. Some resumed their rabid fulmina- 
tions against the Jews. Others, having learned from ex- 
perience that racist appeals violated a basic American 
ethic, now courted public approval by exploiting the con- 
troversial issues of the day. The glibness of their argu- 
ments and the vigor of their attacks appeal especially to 
‘ultra-nationalist’ groups.” 

Thus among the current techniques used by the anti- 
Semites are the linking of Jewish names with Communist ; 
hints of “Jewish power” in connection with activity for 
modification of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act; 
allegations that prominent Jews support a “super-govern- 
ment.” 

The anti-Semites have also exploited current fears in 
connection with public school controversies. They have 
persuaded wealthy individuals to purchase and distribute 
anti-Semitic books “where they will ‘do the most good.’” 


The Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith made 
public in Bonn, Germany, a study of anti-Semitism in 
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Germany, made at the invitation of Chancellor Adenauer 
(The New York Times, April 12, 1954). 

Among the conclusions: Among youth who did not 
know the Hitler era there was less anti-Semitism than 
among those persons who had experienced the Hitler 
power. Neo-Nazism was at a “very low ebb.” Many Ger- 
man organizations and individuals were attempting to 
eradicate racial hatred. The development of voluntary 
organizations among the German people was regarded as 
a healthy sign. The “hidebound traditionalism” in the Ger- 
man schools was labeled as a great handicap in the process 
of encouraging democracy in Germany. 


“Bureaucracy and Democratic Government” 


The problems of bureaucracy in American government 
are discussed under the above caption in the Annals of 
the American Academy ( Philadelphia, Pa.), March, 1954. 

Arnold Brecht of the Graduate Faculty, New School for 
Social Research, New York, notes that up to the Civil 
War the “deep-seated aversion against any type of gov- 
ernment” in this country minimized the evils of bureauc- 
racy. “Sheer bigness” and poor organization are the chief 
causes of bureaucratic difficulties today. When top offi- 
cials are changed with every change of party there is a 
“lack of up-to-date departmental knowledge and experi- 
ence at the top.” This causes ‘overdetailed, inadequate, 
and outmoded regulations.” 

Both the President and the political party he leads are 
responsible to the country, according to Peter H. Ode- 
gard, chairman of the department of political science at 
the University of California. The President has “political 
responsibility for the conduct and misconduct of the ex- 
ecutive establishment.” But “a more responsible party 
system” is also needed. “Without responsible parties 
. . . the Congress itself becomes an undisciplined, irre- 
sponsible body of ‘freewheelers,’ each seeking his own 
exaltation and each owing allegiance to state and local 
pressure groups upon which—rather than the party— 
his political future comes to depend.” 

Election to Congress may, however, depend more on 
local issues or powerful pressure groups than on the party. 
Congressmen, thus, are more vulnerable to regional 
pressures than the President is. A responsible bureauc- 
racy is possible “only through a partnership of the legis- 
lature and the executive, based on mutual respect, trust, 
and confidence. But such a partnership does not exist 
today. Of our current Congressional investigations, Pro- 
fessor Odegard comments, “No better formula for produc- 
ing a confused, timid, ineffective, and irresponsible 
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bureaucracy could be imagined than this tug of war be- 
tween the executive and the legislature for control... . 
The issue has been confused by failure to distinguish 
between political responsibility and partisan loyalty.” 

The problems of federal employes in recent years are 
discussed by James L. McCamy, professor of political 
economy at the University of Wisconsin, formerly in 
responsible government positions. In the immediate post- 
war period the career civil servant had three shocks: a 
new type of political intervention, drastic reductions in 
personnel and expenditures after the war, and the Tru- 
man loyalty program. New difficulties appeared with the 
Eisenhower administration: possible dismissal as a se- 
curity risk throughout the civil service, further reduc- 
tions in personnel, the “new category of the civil service 
to include confidential and policy-making positions,” and 
increased attacks on individuals for “alleged sins of past 
commission.” “The best policy now for civil servants 
is to be as inconspicuous as possible.” But we need gov- 
ernment employes who will “stick their necks out both 
for responsiveness and for efficiency.” 

Wallace S. Sayre, director of research for the Tempo- 
rary State Commission to Study the Organizational Gov- 
ernment of the City of New York and professor of 
government at City College of New York, is sharply 
critical of the system of recruiting federal employes. A 
major premise in this respect is that there “are in the 
labor market many more qualified candidates for the pub- 
lic service than there are jobs.” But this is not true today 
—and seldom has been. The difficulties put in the way of 
the would-be civil servant are such that “the mortality 
rate is probably much higher among the highly qualified 
candidates” than among the less qualified. 

The effect of security of tenure on the efficiency of 
government is discussed by O. Glenn Stahl, executive 
vice-chairman, Interagency Advisory group, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. Mr. Stahl summarizes the main 
legal provisions in regard to the tenure of government 
employes (both federal and state). He finds that civil 
service rules do not prevent the dismissal of the incom- 
petent. The problem is the same in business as in govern- 
ment. Indeed, “wherever comparisons are made. . . the 
public employe comes off best out of proportion to his 
numbers. . . . It is high time that public servants were 
. . . given recognition for their genuine achievements 
rather than notoriety for the misdeeds of a few. . . . Civil 
servants and fair-minded citizens must join hands to com- 
bat the immoral and senseless mass-condemnation ap- 
proach to the management problems of government.” 

The question of exempting “policy-making” positions 
from civil service raises important questions in regard 
to the test to be applied. If it is interpreted too narrowly 
then department heads cannot select their immmediate 
assistants, which might lead to “an entrenched bureauc- 
racy, unresponsive to the will of the people.” On the 
other hand, there are “many areas where professional 
competence becomes at least as important as political 
sagacity.” There is then the danger that higher civil 
servants might be required to be “political eunuchs, either 
having no opinions or expressing none.” 


“We of One House” 


A brief and unusually interesting pamphlet on the place 
of women in the Church has recently been issued under 
the above caption by the Australian Council of Churches 
for the World Council of Churches. (Available from the 


World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y.) The writer, Winifred Kiek, was “reared in 
Quakerism” and became a Congregationalist after her 
marriage. For eight years she was minister of a united 
Congregational and Presbyterian church. 

Her experience in Friends’ Meetings had led Mrs. Kiek 
to feel that “in religious matters, sex just didn’t exist.” 
Outside Quakerism and the Salvation Army, however, 
there is ‘something self-conscious about the contributions 
made by women, whether in committees or in worship.” 

Mrs. Kiek thinks that women’s church organizations 
have “fulfilled a necessary function,” but that “they are 
in danger of becoming a shadow church with their own 
worship . . . and their own membership distinct from the 
church.” Now that many more women are working out- 
side the home, the writer thinks “it looks as if women’s 
service will have to be rendered more and more through 
the same channels as men’s.” 

The Jewish theory that “woman was responsible for 
sin in the first instance and a continual source of tempta- 
tion ever since” is “found in much religious thinking even 
today,” in spite of the fact that Christ’s ministry was 
“carried on as freely among women as men.” The fact 
that “Jesus was born of a woman” shows that woman 
is “as dear and as near to God as man is. Yet the eccle- 
siastical mind cannot accept this.” There is even at times 
a suggestion that “there is something in the very nature 
of woman that desecrates a holy place.” 

There is increasing interest in the Christian vocation 
of the layman. “Until there is a better understanding 
of the relationship of men and women in the Church, 
the new, better understanding of the function of the laity 
cannot bear its full fruits. The outside world is apt 
to fear that there is something insincere in the Church’s 
position.” Since so many of the laity are women “the 
new movement of lay-religion comprises both men and 
women.” There is need for the witness of the Christian 
family group, as well as for that of individuals. 

“The teaching of Jesus elevated the whole question of 
sex and sex-relationships. .. . Work, womanhood and woe 
have all been sanctified by Him and there is no more 
curse on any of them.” 


Apartheid and Theology 


“Race relations is the burning issue in South Africa,” 
according to a report published in the Round Table (Lon- 
don), March, 1954. (The writer of this report attended 
the South Africa Conference of church leaders last 
November.) And theological questions are very important 
in this connection. The Dutch Reformed Churches accept 
apartheid (permanent social and political separation of the 
races in South Africa). By their defense of apartheid 
the writer thinks that the Dutch Reformed Churches 
“have helped to create conditions—mostly indirectly and 
perhaps unwittingly—which make it possible for the Na- 
tionalist Party to mobilize for their benefit the forces 
of sectional selfishness, moral convictions, and spiritual 
devotion.” The Dutch Reformed Churches, it must be 
noted, insist that apartheid must be total if it is to be 
Christian. 

The Bishops of the Anglican Church of the Province 
of South Africa recently adopted a statement declaring 
“We believe that it is morally wrong to follow a policy 
which has as it object the keeping of any particular 
racial group in a permanent position of inferiority... . 
Since the passing of legislation which absolves the state 
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from providing equal facilities for different racial groups 
it is no longer legitimate to defend racial segregation 
by claiming that it does not involve any infringement 
of the principle of equality. ... An African member of 
the Church is at liberty to worship in any church which 
he may desire and no one has any authority to exclude 
any churchman of any race from any of our churches, if 
he presents himself there for the purpose of worship. 
And no attempt has been made by the Government to 
interfere in this matter. . . . What we have said arose 
out of the Christian doctrine of Man... .” 

Most Dutch Reformed Church leaders insist separa- 
tion is not in itself un-Christian. Indeed, many of them 
insist that apartheid is the truly scriptural relationship 
for the races. This is based in large part on the story 
of the Tower of Babel. “The primary duty of the 
churches,” they say, “is to bring the gospel to the black 
man, to help him to build his own churches, self-support- 
ing, self-governing, self-propagating. Unity in Christ 
is not to be confused with unity as a human ideal.” 

“Only a small minority” of Dutch Reformed leaders 
challenge the scriptural basis for apartheid. Some, who 
do, defend it as necessary in order to save Christian 
civilization from a “heathenish barbarism. The maintain- 
ing of a white colour becomes synonymous with the 
preservation of Christian civilization.” Among these are 
Dr. Ben Marais, professor of theology at the University 
of Pretoria. He rejects the scriptural basis but insists 
that “the South African position presents more than suffi- 
cient justification for a policy of separate development 
and separate church institutions.” This policy must be 
“inspired by Christian love.” 

Dr. Keet of the Theological Seminary at, Stellenbosch 
thinks that “apartheid cannot be unreservedly condemned.” 
“The time has now arrived for the Church, in accordance 
with the principles of the Gospel, to lead the state in 
the direction of unity. It should not be beyond the capac- 
ity of South African statesmen to devise ways and 
means whereby their inalienable rights can be secured 
by all without endangering the spiritual heritage of South 
African Christians.” 

Another significant study of the theological background 
of South African racial attitudes appeared in the Church 
Times, London, April 9, 1954. “Fundamentally, the ten- 
sions in South Africa today are theological,” says Rev. 
C. T. Wood, director of the South African Church In- 
stitute (an Anglican missionary agency for work in South 
Africa). Mr. Wood stresses the influence of “a narrow 
Calvinism” on the Afrikaner. “For two hundred years, 
his only contact with the culture of Western Europe 
was through his reading of his Bible. . . .” Later, after 
the Great Trek northward from Cape Colony, the 
Afrikaners found “an exact parallel between God lead- 
ing the Children of Israel out of Egypt, and their own 
flight from the Cape. .. .” 

Mr. Wood quotes as “one of the clearest expositions 
of the Dutch Reformed opinion” an address by Dr. A. J. 
van der Merwe, the retiring chairman of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Dutch Reformed Churches, in Capetown in May, 
1953. He insisted that the demand for equality might be 
only a demand for higher social status and, at bottom, 
not at all Christian. He concluded that the Bible does 
not teach that separate churches are absolutely necessary 
for different races. At the same time he hesitates to 
accept the theory that “the policy of separate churches, 
when required by factors of a positive as well as a nega- 
tive character . . . is forbidden by anythnig which Jesus 
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Christ has taught us by word and example.” In 1952 
the Dutch Reformed Churches adopted a_ resolution 
declaring that “the separate development of the various 
races, each according to its nature, is in accordance with 
the teachings of scripture.” 

Mr. Wood points out, however, that Dr. van der Merwe 
‘Ggnores the whole Pauline development of the Body of 
Christ, and the whole experience of the Early Church, 
whose witness was to the breaking down of partitions.” 
Mr. Wood then turns attention to Dr. Marais’s stress of 
the sociological factors, noted above, as the real reason 
for separation. Here he also quotes from Dr. Keet’s ad- 
dress at the Pretoria conference last November, as fol- 
lows: “If I endeavour to let the Church conform to 
reality, reality becomes my norm. . . . I deny the Chris- 
tian ideal. .. . As long as I have to apologize for short- 
comings, in practice there is a possibility of reformation, 
but as soon as the practice itself becomes the norm, 
the condition becomes permanent. . . . 

“Personally, I believe that our brethren who want to 
maintain apartheid on biblical grounds are labouring un- 
der this misunderstanding. They confuse apartheid, which 
is an attitude of life, with a diversity, which includes 
unity. Christian unity, I know, will include diversity, but 
it must never be seen as separation; and apartheid is 
separation. If it is so seen, all sense of unity will be 
lost, unless there is a continual seeking for contacts... . 
In reality, there is only one apartheid known to scripture, 
and that is the separation from sin, not from our fellow 
human beings, least of all from our brethren in Christ. . . .” 


The theological answer to apartheid is “the doctrine 
of the Church,” Mr. Wood concludes. 


More Legislative Notes 


The following items on activities of Congress supple- 
ment those published in this Service, May 22, 1954. 


Reciprocal Trade Pacts 


President Eisenhower accepted most of the recom- 
mendations of the Randall Commission, noted February 
20 in this Service, and sent to Congress a special message 
on foreign economic policy. This included a request for 
extension of executive authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements for a period of three years from June 
12, 1954, and also a grant of discretionary power to the 
President to reduce import duties from present levels by 
five per cent a year for three years. 

It is expected that the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, Daniel A. Reed, N. Y., chairman, will consider 
the matter after it has disposed of social security legisla- 
tion. 

In 1953, the Committee apparently dealt with the ques- 
tion with considerable reluctance, and a reference to 
voting records indicates that many of the members of 
that Committee from the majority party are at least unen- 
thusiastic concerning reciprocal trade agreements. In 1953, 
a one-year extension only was voted. It is generally 
thought in Washington that an extension for one year 
means that no new agreements can be arranged, because 
neither an importer nor an exporter can within the short 
space of one year engage in a significant operation in 
foreign trade. 

Robert F. Kean sponsors H.R.8860, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This bill would extend 
for three years the authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements. 
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Aid for Education 


S.2763, introduced by Lister F. Hill, Ala., and many 
others, would earmark all federal funds to be received 
from lease of oil wells on the Outer Continental Shelf, 
“exclusively for the purpose of promoting the national 
defense and national security through grants-in-aid of 
primary, secondary, and higher education.” An advisory 
council of twelve persons would be authorized, appointed 
by the President, which would be required to recommend 
a plan for allocation of the grants “in such manner as will 
contribute most effectively to meeting the immediate and 
long-range requirements of education as it relates to 
national defense and national security.” The bill is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Hugh Butler, Nebr., chairman. 

H.R.7601, a bill authorizing an appropriation of 
$750,000 for conferences on education, has been reported 
out favorably by the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. The funds would be used to assist the states in 
holding conferences on their educational needs. Following 
the state conferences, there would be a White House Con- 
ference on Education. Allotments to the states would be 
made, with no less than $5,000 to each state for expenses 
of state conferences. 


Ten Indian Bills 


Ten Administration bills aimed at ending federal ad- 
ministration of the affairs of some 65,000 Indians in 
ten tribes have been introduced, pursuant to Concurrent 
Resolution 108, adopted by the first session of this Con- 
gress. They were introduced on recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Interior and Glenn L. Emmons, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The Resolution ex- 
pressed the opinion of Congress that certain Indian tribes 
were more ready for removal from federal supervision 
than others, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
selected those alleged to be the most “advanced.” The 
Commissioner has stated that it has been impossible to 
apply one yardstick to the various tribes. Thus each of 
the ten bills covers a situation influenced by special factors, 
and the provisions vary widely. 

Hearings have been held by a joint subcommittee of 
both the House and Senate Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. Hugh Butler, Nebr., is chairman of the 
Senate Committee, and A. L. Miller, Nebr., is chairman 
of the House Committee. 


The bills follow: 


S.2670 and H.R. 7390. To provide for the termination 
of federal supervision over the property of certain 
tribes, bands, and colonies of Indians in the State 
of Utah, and the individual members thereof. 

S.2743 and H.R. 7318. Sac and Fox of the Missouri 
Tribe and of the Iowa Tribe in Kansas and Nebraska ; 
the Kickapoo Tribe and of the Prairie Band of 
Potowatomi in Kansas. 

S.2744 and H.R.6547. Alabama and Coushatta Tribes 
of Texas. 

S.2745 and H.R.7320. The Klamath Tribe in Oregon. 

S.2746 and H.R.7317. Certain tribes in western Oregon. 

S.7247 and H.R.7321. The Seminole Tribe in Florida. 

S.2748 and H.R.7316. The Turtle Mountain Band of 
Chippewas in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana . . . and to provide for assistance in the orderly 
relocation of such Indians in area of greater economic 
opportunity. 

S.2749 and H.R.7322. Tribes in California. 


$.2750 and H.R.7319. The Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of Flathead Reservation, Montana. 

S.2813 and H.R.7135. To provide for a per capita dis- 
tribution of Menominee tribal funds and authorize 
the withdrawal of the Menominee Tribe from Federal 
supervision, 


These proposals have aroused varied expressions of 
public opinion. There is said to be much sentiment in 
favor of terminating federal supervision ; in favor of with- 
drawal of federal supervision gradually, rather than main- 
tenance of the status quo. It has also been said that one 
of the main sources of opposition to discontinuation of 
federal supervision is unwillingness of Indians to assume 
full responsibility for paying all types of taxes. 

Opinion among the Indians, and their neighbors, also 
seems divided. John Collier, former Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, writes of the proposals: “What is actually 
meant is that the hard-won special rights of and services 
to the Indians, for which many of them paid and are 
still paying a high price in lands, lives and economic hard- 
ships, should be taken from them.” (Letter to the New 
York Times, published February 24, 1954.) Mr. Collier 
also denies that Indians would benefit. He alleges that 
whenever the U.S. has abandoned its obligations of trustee- 
ship “the results have been costly” to the Indians. He 
urges that in any bill with the aims of these discussed, it 
should be required that Indians’ freely given consent shall 
be expressed through their governing bodies or referenda 
among individual members. 


Reconsideration of P.L.280. 


As was noted in this Service, March 13, President 
Eisenhower signed H.R.1063 last year (Public Law 280) 
but expressed doubt respectiing the wisdom of certain 
provisions. The bill would allow any state to assume 
jurisdiction in Indian country for criminal offenses and 
civil actions, without consent of the Indians affected. The 
new law also granted specific authority to the states of 
California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wisconsin, 
to assume the jurisdiction. The new law has already met 
with considerable criticism, and three Senators have intro- 
duced amendments which would require the consent of the 
Indians involved before a state could assume jurisdiction. 


The measures are: 


S.2625, James E. Murray, Mont. 
S.2790, Francis Case, S. Dak. 
S.2838, Barry M. Goldwater, Ariz. 


All are in the hands of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Hugh Butler, Nebr., chairman. 


Social Security 


On June 1, the House of Representatives passed by an 
overwhelming vote, H.R. 7199, the Administration’s social 
security bill, summarized in our issue, March 13. Ministers 
of religion would be given permissive coverage, in the 
same manner as lay employes of religious organizations 
may at present be covered. The bill now goes to the 
Senate Committee on Finance, Eugene D. Milliken, Colo., 
chairman. 


Public Housing 


As we went to press, the Senate voted to continue the 
public housing program, noted in our issue, May 22. The 
House had voted to end it. The bills now go to con- 
ference. 
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